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HOSPITALS AT CANTON AND MACAO. 
BY @. T. LaY, 


Tue Ophthalmic Hospital at Canton was opened by Dr. Parker, from 
the United States, in 1835, through the advice encouragement of 
Dr. Colledge, who had himself set the example by commencing a 
similar undertaking at Macao, about seven years before that peri 
The hospital at Canton consists of a large hall upon the ground floor, a 
corresponding room with two or three apartments upon the first floor, 
and a second floor divided into wards for the patients. The building 
was not intended for the pu , and is, therefore, not so happy in its 
contrivance as could be wished ; but from the opening, 1835 to 1839, 
6300 patients had been entered, all of them affected with some very 
serious disorder, and all, with here and there an exception, returning to 
their homes in perfect health. The success which has almost uniformly 
attended every case, would be regarded in the light of a miracle, did 
we not call to mind two or three natural causes, which have abetted pro- 
fessional skill in a remarkable manner. In the first place, the constitu- 
tion of a Chinese yields easily to the impression of medicine, so that 
every dose of physic exerts some decided effect ; in the second 

the system of a Chinese is so happily tempered, that inflammation sel- 
dom rises to a higher degree than is necessary to set up the healing 
process ; if there be blood enough left to keep the machine at work, the 
surgeon may divest himself of all anxious feelings, for the patient will 
certainly do well; in the third place, the mind of a native is well 
stocked with patience, and im with the very spirit of acquiescence, 
’ hence the restorative functions are seldom impeded by fretful or labo- 
rious thinking. He is a patient in the classic sense of the term, “ pa- 
tiens pulveris atque solis,” that is capable of enduring. 

On Mondays a crowd of persons throng the lower 
manifest so much eagerness to hear the doctor’s judgment on their case 
that it is necessary to keep them at a proper distance by a rail. In the 
centre of an extemporaneous enclosure the physician takes his seat, 
while two or three of his native assistants admit the candidates one by 
one for examination. If their case be hopeful, they are allowed to pass 
up a flight of stairs to the hall above. Not a few eyeless wretches 
present themselves, and many others, whose maladies are equally be- 

ond the reach of cure; for report wafted along amidst the glitter of 
Chinese hyperbole as encouraged bem to think that there wes no 


‘ 


poor creatures dissipates the fond dream of , and consigns 
them to bleak despair, a native, with a kindness of manner and a com- 
passionate tone of voice, is selected to communicate this sad intelligence 


to them. But notes of sympathy cannot allay the keenness of 
pointment ; and they ly retire as lost and bewildered, as the man 
who leaves the bar of justice for the condemned cell. 

The hall on the second Goor exhibits a different picture; instead of 
stir, conflict and confusion, those who were fortunate i 
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pear ical philanthropy : fondness for nati 
systems, dread of blood, aversion to foreigners, are all absorbed in 
hope of cure, and the native man and native woman sit down at the 


to 
island called the Lassa, it forms the principal object in the 
icture. It has 19 rooms 
many upon the second story. It is bui 
is 


substantial wall of the same material ; a 
with three wells of water in the rear, and a grassy enclosure 

- This was opened by Dr. Parker in 1838, and su tly con- 
ducted by Dr. Hobson and another English gentleman, till imperial 
edict commanded the withdrawal of British subjects. It is owned by 
the Medical Missionary Society, which was organized in 1838, with the 
view of clearing all the ex that might be incurred in the support 
of this and the other at Canton. The salaries of the medical officers 


Soctety, which, when the Chinese authorities shall be brought to terms, 
purposes to send well-qualified persons to ise in these itals, or 
to establish others ‘in eligible situations. advantages which result 
from such enterprises may be summed up under the following heads :— 

1. They give us an opportunity of studying the native character, and 
of becoming intimately acquainted with contests of the 


2. They exhibit the men from Old and New England under their 
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| limit to the skill of the wonder-working stranger. As the rejection of 
— 
for their case. 
ptor’s decision ; 
yng and 
acre in 
were not then im contemplation, as it was expected that the religiou: 
boards would provide for their representatives. A society has beer 
London, under the name of 
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the best attitude for promoting the moral and intellectual advancement 
of the natives. 


4. As the foreign practitioner is often called in during a course of na- 
tive treatment, Chinese remedies are brought under his notice, and he 
has an opportunity of witnessing the cases in which they are adminis- 
efficacy. The Chinese materia medica 
very extensive, apothecaries’ shops in neatness, 
quate counterparts of our own. 

tive works are voluminous, exhibit many disorders, which either 
radically o some important feature fom ia the Wet 
The geographical distribution of the maladies incident to man, under 
differing climes and upon various soils, is a subject that merits research, 
since it will suggest many hints as to the exciting causes of disease, 
lead to new experiments in the mode of treatment, and tend perhaps 
our systems of nosology. 


THE HEALTH AND LONGEVITY OF THE ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 
_ (Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Ir has often appeared to me that an inquiry into the causes of the 
ancients being more healthy and longer lived the moderns, was not 
only capable of affording us considerable pleasure and information, but 
must also prove of considerable utility. If the ancients did actually live 
longer than we do—if they were better formed, more beautifully and 
regularly organized—if they enjoyed better health, had firmer constitu- 
tions, and passed their lives more agreeably, then it is of vast importance 
to try to ascertain what gave them this advantage over us. 

It may be said by some, that we have no desire to go back into the 
dust and the damps of antiquity to learn the laws of the human econo- 
my. Granted: we have no intention of going back to the ancient sages 
to teach us the laws of nature—anatomy, physiology, peshalogy, oF of 
the sciences. Our school-boys are now wiser, in many things, 
were the Platoes and Aristotles of old. Butjf, with all their ignorance, 
their darkness, and their superstition; they lived longer and more healthy 
lives than we do, we ought to be > inquire of them the cause of 
this—to be taught by them, and to follow their exam Man con- 
sents to learn many things of the beasts that perish. It has been the 
pleasure of the Almighty that man should 

« Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield, 
Learn from the beasts the physic of the field, 
from the bee receive, 


of the mole to plough, the worm to weave.” 


cine and surgery. Dr. Parker has two regular pupils, and is waited 
u by two thee are 10 be thought his ds 
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not, then, go back to the ancients, and although are our in- 
fait in point of knowledge, learn of them what > thee their phy- 
sical superiority over men of the present day? This would be acquir- 
ing our knowledge of human life, from examples—and it would do us 
more good than all the vain, empty theories, the philosophies of living, 
gh life, which of late years have been so pro- 
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3 to develope both the powers 
the system which is adopted in modern times. Although the ancients 


econoiny as we do at the day of knowledge and refine- 
ment. trained up their ing in such a manner that their 
minds and their bodies might be deve i They 


existence separate and inde t of physical organization. is is 
too often attempted in times. into many of our public 
schools, and you will see the tender mind u by every 


come sadly unbalanced—they are pressed forward like plants in a hot- 
house—they are compelled to acquire the knowledge which can do 
them but little good, and while they are more forward than children that 
of thus stimulated, the real strength of their minds is per- 


And what is the consequence of this crowding of the young mind, — 


140 
longer lived than the moderns.. Not only does sacred history declare 
this, but profane history corroborates it. Neither can we doubt the 
corporeal vigor, than they are at this day. This is an impression which — 
i whose acquaintance with the manners and customs, and with 
difficulties, than are the men of the pre 
were unacquainted with the sciences of anatomy and physiology, yet 
they, in educating their children did not so often violate the laws of the 
vation—to manage the mind as though it were an entity, a being, an 
UT! meenunly can de se, na made D acauire ini earning 
which should be left for a more mature age to comprehend. In this 
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alee, the rind leave it no room body be. 
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vated simultaneously—the moderns will continue to be inferior to 
ancients in the strength and the vigor of their intellectual powers. 
_ Perhaps we shall see this subject set forth in a clearer light, if we 
compare the modern mode of education, ia some of its leading features, 
that of the ancients. Let us, for instance, take the Spartan mode, 
pe: sa sdb a ours, and we shall immediately perceive bow much 
Fist, we shall Gnd thatin childhood the Spar- 
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as were necessary ; nor did he, in the summer, perspire 
y by sleeping on a bed of down, nor become debilitated 
sleeping in heated rooms. When he grew older, he 
from his parents and parental authority, and put 
ianship of the State. Here he was taught the 
is mind and body were cultivated simultaneously. 
was ay opus virtues which are so essentially ne- 
to the people of a government. Here temperance, honor, 
and fortitude were taught him. The cultivation of the mind 
thought to be more important than the cultivation of the body, 
were both looked upon as equally worthy of ae and 

ily cultivated. In this manner, men were uced whose 


unbrokes by physical infirmities, whose 


Fe 
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ve any greater minds our attempting to teach them Pilato 
they have emerged from the cradle—to instil into them the science of 
political economy before they have left the arms of their nurses—and to 
among 
2s, and 
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deference to all who may be of a different opinion, men of greater and 
A diffe , in the occupations of the ancients and the moderns, 
a difference in their health, constitutions and longevity. 
occupations which a great portion of the ancients followed were 
better calculated to develope the powers than are those fol- 
lowed by a great majority of the rns. em not say that their 


curse and a scourge to the human family. {t has retarded the progress 
of morality more, perhaps, than any iad thing else. Yet 1 think that 
it may be demonstrated, that all that vast class of men who in ancient 
constitution than do a great portion of mankind at the present day, but 
their occupation was the art of killing. : 

But some one, perhaps, will say that this is exalting the ancients too 
high, and bringing the moderns down too low. This we believe not to be 
thecase. , Let any one read history, and at the same time make observa- 
tions beings of the present time, and he will be convinced 
that there is as t a balance in favor of the ancients, both as 
their moral their physical nature, as has here been represented. 
And we wish it to be me oo Se as our firm opinion, that the human race 
the in the moral and physical powers of the ancients and 


2. 


which the ancients had not the remotest idea. ‘The powers 
of the magnet have been discovered, and found capable of guiding man 
to all of the world; the telescope has revealed to him the won- 


wonders ; the art of printing has given him the power of communicating 
thoughts to all the earth ; steam has conferred the ability to move 


even on these higher powers of man. The occupations which mostly 
engaged their attention were those of war and ras! BB a 
which did not require a great deal of personal labor. That vast class 
of merchants, manufacturers and literary men, who in modern times are 
continually transgressing the laws of the animal economy, did not exist 
in ancient times. War, it may be said, is, in every sense of the word, 
the whole, is a 
Let me not be understood to rail at refinement and civilization. Far 
from it. ‘The moderns, in many of the arts and sciences, have gone far 
ond the ancients. have made discoveries and sought out in- 
other inventions have been made, of which the inhabitants of the 
ancient world bad no conception. But has this march of improvement 
in knowledge been the means of rendering men stronger, or more 
vigorous in mind or body? Has this march of mind, as modern ge 
phers call it, been the means of rendering men longer lived? The 
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answer is conclusive, in my mind, that it has not ; but that it bas had an 
effect the contrary, viz.,to render the whole human 
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cookery, at the present day, does not consist in learning how to com- 
poued and cook food so that it may be the most digested, andthe 

fitted to sustain the functions of life, but rather that it may be the 
most tempting to the appetite. I would by no means recommend so 
greta: aang of diet as has been urged by some of our wise 
coder phiteieghens I would not confine the human race to the use 
of mashed potatoes, stewed apples and bran bread, even with the addi- 
tion of a little butter. No, we should not think this the natural diet of 
man. In fact, this kind of diet is the farthest possible from natural diet, 
contrary nature 
substantial than this. Let it have, for instance 
beef; and 2 little wine, if properly taken, can 
nutritious food, but 
not take it raw from the 
ve it prepared in 
sous qualities, and at the 
cannot imagine that man 
ic rules, as some have i 
would return more nea 
their food, it would have a 
elevate them in the scale 
some of the most f 
inte 
the farther, 
oct perhaps 
of history and a deeper philosoph 
would, 
Begging pardon, therefore, ving already 
the of the Journal, we will draw our 
Buston, Me., Angust, 1840. 
HERMAPHRODITISM. 
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| seived into the Erie County Almshouse, whe 
male or fema Fit external | ea ra 
was as follows. ir, black and jong, arranged after the fominine mode. 
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its adoption by himself or others, and induced its con- 


His 
; ve for conjecture. Hi was a about 25. 
"Buficlo, N.Y., Sept, 1840.0 stow 
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LECTURES ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 


It was remarked by a medical gentleman, the other day, that there were 
so many systems o evens extant, that he had no confidence in any of 
them. A sentiment like this could only have emanated from a super 
student, who never felt the responsibilities of professional life to be very 
troublesome. The only mode of keeping pace with the advances of the 
age, is to study all publications which have their origin in a respectable 
source ; and in the practice of medicine, especially, a neglect to profit by 
the accumulating experience of others, shows an unfitness in the man for 
the station which society permits him to occupy. ; 

Dr. Stokes’s reputation stands very high in Europe; but that cir- 
cumstance has no very direct influence on the minds of American physi- 
cians, since they have sagacity to discover merit, and the wisdom to avail 
themselves of the attainments of others, without regard to country. 
Messrs. -Haswell, Barrington & Haswell, of Philadelphia, have recently 
published a second edition of Dr. Stokes’s Lectures, enriched and very 
essentially enhanced in value by the addition of twelve lectures, together 
with numerous notes, by John Bell, M.D., of that city. The whole now 
makes a large volume of almost 700 pages, octavo. Considerable, if not 
all of the original work, has been read in the j Is; but Dr. Bell's 
contributions are quite new, and therefore cannot fail of exciting considera- 
ble interest. We enjoin it upon the students of medical sc to be 
vided with this book at once, as a necessary appendage in attending 
tures on theory and practice. 


Preservation of the Teeth.—Books are written upon all supposable sub- 
oe ee oe of literary energy, and what surprises us most, is the 
that so many of them are instructive. A neatly-printed miniature 
volume on the preservation of the teeth, by David K. Hitchcock, has been 
already alluded to in the Journal. At first view, it seemed hardly possi- 
ble that the author of this little work could do anything more than reite- 
rate the ten-times told stories of half a dozen authors. But the more 
closely this is read, the better it will be liked. The topics discussed are 
really worth attending to, and, to a certain extent, are individually impor- 

tant to every 
There are 14 chapters. Chap. i. treats of the teeth as influencing the 
character of facial expression, health, &c. Chap. iii. is devoted to the 
consideration of in dentition, with engraved illustrations. 
Chap. iv. considers the whole matter of filling teeth, and becomes right 
smart about the lithodeon, which is now considerably used in this place. 
popular dentifrices. 


Chap. v. plays off a whole park of artillery upon 
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The writer assures us that cold water is far better than all the compounds 
in christendom for cleaning teeth, in which we sincerely believe he is in 
the right. Chap. vi. is jodaneae an exposé of the dangers and ill effects 
of having the enamel injured by scraping instruments, on the plea of 
a the teeth. Chap. vii. is sensibly written—being on the evils of 
C viii. is full of fire and independence, which will neces- 
sarily sarily brin open war between the author and all consumers of 
tobacco. The title of the chapter is this—IJnfluence of tobacco on the 
teeth. Chap. ix. touches his own kith and professional kin—the dentists. 
Mr. Hitchcock insists upon it that the successful practice of dentistry de- 


ten 


Infantile dentition, contains so many excellent Sela thee that it has ‘nterested 
us as much as any chapter reaper pe Chap. xv. is the last, and 7 
en the Anatomy and Physiology of the teeth, with such occasional reflec- 

tions as are naturally into ving by age 
exhibitions of Divine our 


either in a | or point of view, by sg favor The 

without a dissen voice, speak in most vorable man- 


Se qonliGed r the undertaking, i is translating from the French 

Elements of Zoolog , or Lessons in the A , Physiology. Classif- 
cation and Habits of nimals, by H. Milne Ed which cannot fail of 
ee ee oa work to the stadents of natural history in the United 
States. Some expectations are entertained of embellishing the transla- 
tion with a series of engravings, like the original. Care will be taken 
that the edition shall meet the approbation of those who place a value on 
the external appearance as well as on the character of a new book. 


Vaccine Virus.—The question of the pre- 
servative of the vaccine virus against smallpox, has been fre- 
quently di of late, and much difference of opinion expressed by 
various medical authorities. In the last number (June 13, 1840), of - 
French “ Medical Gazette,” now before us, we find some remarks on 
French of smallpox, which prevailed for nine months in one of the 

h provincial towns ; these refer principally to the protective influence 
of vaccination, and are based, as the writer assures us, on rable 
The e amongst 
bet war mont fatal the latter class. 

occurred ; but their fatal termination depended rather on the superven 
iat symptoms than on accidents connected with the smallpox 


3. The attacked by variola was very 
grass, chiefly frome to thet of 
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But the more removed were the patients from the period of vaccination, 
the more severe and dangerous was the attack of smallpox. 

4. Again, the lesser the period since vaccination, the more mild was 
the disease, and the more rapidly did it terminate, never extending beyond 
- From these and several other facts of a similar nature, the writer con- 
cludes that the preservative power of the vaccine virus has 
diminished within the last forty years. In support of this opinion, he de- 
scribed the appearances of the vaccine vesicle such as he was accustomed 
to see it twenty years ago, and compares them with the progress of the 

symptoms were well ma energetic, now are 
insignibeant the author insists on the of re- 
pewing the vaccine matter from its original source. —Gaz. Med. 


Restraint of Lunatics. Belfast District Asylum.—It has been asserted, 


lance,” carried out by an additional staff of attendants, will answer all 
the Revposes of physical restraint. In two asylums, in particular, viz., 
the Middlesex County Asylum, at Hanwell, and the Lincoln, this 
has been put into operation, and found, it is stated, by the superintendents 
thereof, viz., Dr. Conolly and Surgeon Hill, to be productive of the best 
effects. On the other hand, equally high authority is against the total 
abolition of restraint, so far as its humanity is in question, buat not so as to 
its “aga Ug Dr. Corsellis, Director of the West York Pauper 
Asy um, in his Annual Report of this institution for the present year, 
us his opinion on the subject: “ Many years’ careful atten- 
tion to this subject has led to the conviction, that a mild and judicious re- 
straint can never be supplied by any ‘surveillance.’” In the last Report of 
the Dundee Royal Asylum for Lunatics—an institution established as well 
for the wealthy as the poor insane—the following observation on this im- 
t matter is to be found: “Even allowing the practicability of mere 
surveillance, whether it be humane and desirable, is a question that ap- 
pears very problematical.” Such are the opinions of the heads of two 
establishments many years in operation, as to the inutility of the total 
abolition of restraint—opinions in which the Manager of this Asylum 
he expenditure for the year ending April 1, 1840, in the Belfast Dis- 
trict Asylum for Lunatic Poor, has been £3719; making the average an- 
nual cost of each patient £16 13s. 4d., every charge of management in- 


successfully performed by a Patient.—Thomas Aldridge, 
aged 35 years, formerly servant to a milita ym pre applied to me to 
remove an enlarged and painful testicle, which had given him much an- 
noyance for several years. Not considering the disease to be one of a 
malignant character, f aid not feel justified in complying with his request. 
Several weeks afterwards a summons was sent to my house for my at- 
tendance a man who was “ bleeding to death.” Not being at home 
a medical attended for me, and found the patient to be the above- 
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rience, that in no instance need personal restraint be 
even with the most violent of maniacs; but that a system of “ surveil- 


mentioned individaal, in a state of syncope from loss of blood. It ap- 
peared that he had made a longitudinal incision with a razor through the 
scrotum over the diseased testicle, had then pulled it out, and cut through 
the My friend after some difficulty, arising from the re- 
traction of the cord, secured the artery, the wound went on well, and in 
three weeks healed. The patient was much delighted with havin rid 
of his troublesome enemy, and also with his own surgical skill.—. 


- Puncture Chronic Hydrocephalus.—In the April No. of the “ Edin- 
us, treated by puncture. The subject of the first case was two 


months old ; the head measured 20 inches round, and 12 inches from ear 
to ear. On the 10th of March, 1839, a puncture was made, with a tro- 
char, on the right side of the head, and 15 ounces of clear fluid were 
drawn off; the child turned pale and vomited. The head was now ban- 
daged up. On the 23d, 11 ounces of fluid were evacuated ; on the 26th, 
16 ounces. The child was again visited on the 2ist of August, and then 
to 27 inches by 17. Since then the medical attendant lost sight of the 
case. 

In the second case, the child, eight months old, had been attacked 10 
weeks after birth ; the head measured 22 inches round, and 14 from ear 
toear. On the 12th of April, 1838, 20 ounces of fluid were drawn off 

puncture, and the head strongly bandaged ; on the 28th, 23 ounces ; on 


12th of May, 22 ounces; on the 19th, 19 ounces. These repeated 

nctures and extraction of fluid were attended with very little benefit. 

Jn the 29th, the head being again measured, it was found that only half 

an inch had been gained. Mercury was administered, but the child sunk 

on the 2d of June. On examining the brain after death, 90 ounces of 
serum were discovered in the cranial cavity.—Archiv. Gen. de Med. 


_ Medical Miscellany.—New Orleans continues to enjoy almost uninter- 
rupted health.—Cases of plague e: Alexandria, in Egypt, are were. 
rare, and all fear of the disease seems to have subsided. —The medi 
schools of the British provinces have not announced a course of lectures 
the present season, it is presumed—since no circulars have been received, 
as in past times.—Dr. Brown’s Orthopedic Institution, in this city, is a 
preciated by an intelligent community.—Will not some correspondent in 
Arkansas favor the Journal with the nature of the disease which so much 
alarms the people there ?—A copy of Mrs. Gove’s pamphlet on solitary 
vice not having been sent to this office, no opinion can be formed of its 
merits.— Homeopathic physicians are multiplying in New England. It 
is regarded as a passport to immediate practice to advertise oneself, now-a- 
days, a new-light physician.—Mr. Geo. Combe, the phrenologist, is now 
residing at Gorgie Cottage, Slatford, near ag 9 In May next he will 
visit Germany, accompanied by his lady.—Mr. Robert Cox will re-com- 
mence editing the Edinburgh ical Journal next month, the present 
editor having decided to leave the chair. Exchange periodicals designed 
for that work, or papers and parcels sent to Mr. Combe, should be directed 
to the care of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London.—Smallpox has 
almost d lated the city of P vaccination not being i 
there by the native inbabitants.—Dr. R. B. Banister is acting surgeon of 
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the U. S. Ship Levant, which sailed on the 28th, from Newport, R. I.— 
Lectures commenced at the Medical Institution of Yale College on Thurs- 
day last, with good prospects.—We regret to hear of the prevalence of 
sickness extensively through the country parishes of Louisiana. Man 
persons who left New Orleans for the sake of their health, have su 
seriously by a change of location. In Mississippi and Alabama, also, we 
understand the ravages of disease were quite alarming. . : 


Number of deaths in Boston for the week ending Oct. 3, 51.—Males, 38—females, 93. Stillborn, 


$—infammation of the bowels, 1—temor, I—suicide, 1—-old age, 2. 


In the arrangement of thie building, and the organization of the school, reference has been 
pF y of Practical Anatomy, e branch which the student enjuy peculiar facilities for 


The Professor of will show all the operations the recent subject, and efford the student 
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session, and examination. 
All AS tare ae two full courses of lectures in this school, are entitled to attend suc- 


ALBANY MEDICAL | COLLEGE. 
Materia Medica and Natural Bistery, yy by 


During this fall courses will be delivered on the various branches of medicine by 
‘Tuonsae Saw M.D., Professor of Pathology, and the Practice of Medicine. 
Hatt, M.D. Profesor of Chemisty’ and Pharmecy. 
Tuomas M.D., of Medics and 
Joun M. Tuomas, M.D., Profesor of Materia Medica and 
J. Faspenion Maz, M-b., Proftesor of Gurgery late Proftescr of Sargery in the University 
Samvusu C. Suocor, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
The Medical College ie situated at the corner of 10th and E streets, equi-distant from the Capitol 
— — 
The Profesor of Oveterice will hie lectures by obtetical apparetee, aad en ample cot 
stricted circumstances, are unable to avail themselves of the benefit of public lectures, the 
the Territories. In however, to individuals whose education and character do not 
re- 
the 
by ean act of 
board be procured at from three to four dollars ° M.D. 
of June 2, 1040. Dean of the Faculty. 
Obstetrics,by - - - + Daven M. M’Lacutas, M.D. 
ALDEN MARCH, President. 
. Jy 29—tN J. H. Anussy, Registrar. 
Da. Havnee’s instrument, which is recommended profession 
Medical Journal office. Price, with perineal strap, onlf Se 
publisher, No. 104 Washington street, physicians may readily accommodated. A 
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